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Taking sabbatical 

Mullins to 



leave 



Laurentian 



Senators abandon non-confidence motion 



^ec(«l^ta;hiake a farther 



By S, Merrifield 

Administration president, Stanley 
G. Mullins is leaving Laurentian* 
And it Is unlikely that he will re- 
turn, 

Mullins confirmed, late last 
week, his * intention to ask for- 
a two-year ;sabbatlcat leave, 
at the Board of Governors mee- 
ting, yesterday afternoon. He 
was exjmcl 
statement! 

ti n g . ahd ^6^annw jnce fr Jiis^Inten- 
tlons'to the SenatSnSt .its. mee^' 
Ung this afternoon* * 

MulUns is expected to an- 
nounce his resignation as pre- 
sident shortly after he leaves 
on his sabbatical* Mullins, hlmr 
self, has not officially stated 
that he will resign* However, 
he has indicated to several se- 
nior faculty members .that this 
is his Intention, 

Asked why he Is applying for the 
sabbatical, Mullins said it will 
be the first time in twenty years 
that he will have time to do re- 
search on any large scale. During 
his leave he plans to do research 
in English and comparative lit-. 
Graft] re. 

At present he says he does not 
know if he will return to Laur- 
entlan at the end of the two- 
year period* If ihe does, he says 
it will be In the capacity of a 
professor of English. 

The news of MulUns's Im- 
pending departure does not come 
as much of a surprise to many. 

Opposition to the Mullins re- 
gime has been increasing ra- 
pidly over the past year in all 
segments of the university com- 
munity, but especially among 
students and faculty. 

This has been shown most 
clearly by the formation In No- 
vember 19G9, of an active cau- 
cus of faculty and student se- 
nators who have frequently and 
successfully opposed the pre- 
sident on a great number of se- 
nate matters over the past four 
months. 

This caucus has been res- 
ponsible for (among other things) 
bringing about the openess of Se- 
nate meetings, setting up a se- 
nate committee of students and 
faculty to study staff and budget 

allocations, a plan for adequate 
consultation in long-term plan- 
ning, and setting up negotiations 
concerning Laurentian's propo- 
sed merger with Sudbury Tea*, 
chers College to include stndents 



and faculty from both Institutions, 
Late In Januaryi since "mem- 
bers of the caucus felt that most 
of the problems they had been 
dealing with could be directly or 
indirectly linked to MulUns, the 
caucus decided to place before 

Senate a motion of non-confldence 
In the president. 

By mid-February, they had 
compiled documented evidence 
of at least eight cases of inef- 



university's development, non- 
consultation and inadequate lia- 
son between students, faculty 
administration and the B.O.G. 

However, a meeting bet- 
ween Mullins and t)ie faculty 
delegation which had met with 
the B.O.G. executive was arran- 
ged last week *at the home of Dr. 
W. Watson, head of the depart- 
ment of Biology and Dean of Gra- 
duate Studies* At that meeting 
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feclent adminlstratioo, inade- MulUns announced his intentions, 

quate cooauitai^a*!^^ 

"nlcaUon, or., totally unilateral ' -and tb'Vannounce "his. reslgnatic^ 
action on thepui of the pf est- a t the end of the first year* He 
dent. The caucus also enlisted also Indicated that he wished 
the support of enough members 



of senate to ensure the passage 
of the motion of non-confldence. 

Then , because some members 
of the caucus felt that the publi- 
city involved with such a motion 
might "create a divided univer- 
sity", It was agreed that a dele- 
gation of senior academics would 
meet with W.Shea, chairman of the 
Board of Governors to Snd out 
whether Mullins* resignation 
might be obtained in a "quieter"* 
way. 



these intentions to be made 
known Informally* 

By the time this announce- 
ment was made, the agenda for 
today's Senate meeting had al- 
ready been circulated and one 
of its listed items was the non- 
confldence motion. A new agen- 
da was therefore drawn up and 
the Item removed* 

Mullins departure means that 
an acting president must be found 
for the beginning of the next term* 
His resignation will make neces- 



dean of graduate studies, Dr* D. 
Williamson, head of the geology 
department and Dr. E. Wright, 
head of the English departments 



However all such rumours are 
merely speculation as ho names 
have been formally considered by 
any body* 



Ryerson speaks at L.U. 
on Canadian problems 



Sheais reported tohave expres- sary the appointment of a new 
sed his sympathy and confirmed president. 



that there had already been so- 
me discussion among metobers 
of the B.O.G* concerning the 
possible departure of MulUns* 
This discussion is rumoured to 
have included a possible settle- 
ment with Mullins of $50,000, 

a two-year sabbattcal and a te- 
nured faculty position upon his 

re^irn. 

(MulUns when asked about the 
$50,000. rumour, said it was the 
first he had heard of it.) 

Shea then arranged for the 
same delegation to meet with 



Spokesmen for the senate cau- 
cus say they will seek the for- 
mation of a search committee 
consisting of students, faculty and 
B.O.G. representatives to choose 

the new acting president. 

Some members also feel that 
Mullins should announce his re- 
signation before September, inf- 
tead ofiat the end of his first 
year of sabbatical, so that the 
search for a new president can 
begin as soon as possible. 

At present there are three 
other universities in Ontario loo- 



members of the B.O.G. execu- • king for new presidents and all 
tive committee. At that mee- are having difficulty, 
ting the delegation was informed. The Sudbury Star reported 

that a motion of non-confidence Saturday that "leadership 'of the 
would, be considered "irrespon- anti-Mutllns forces" was attrl- 
sible" by the B.O.G. and. that buted to Garry Clarke, president 
Senate might expect no future of the faculty assoccation and hln- 
co-operatlon from the B.O.G. ted that Clarke might be Mullins* 
for the next two years, If such successor, 
a motion was passed. Clarke's participation in the 

FeeUng that action from B.O.G. move to oust the president has 
was.unUkely, the Senate caucus been extremely limited,* he is 



then decided to go ahead and 
introduce the motion of non- 
confldence at today's senate me- 
eting. 

The non -confidence motion 
asked for the president's Im- 
mediate resignation because of 

poor leadership in planning the 



neither a member of Senate nor 
of the caucus. 

It is true, that Clarke's name 
has been mentioned as a possi- 
ble successor* 

Also mentioned have been Dr. 
R. Cloutier, vice-president; Dr* 
W. Watson, head of biology and 



"The presence of two natio- 
nal communities is a fact of Ca- 
nadian existence," according 
to Marxist Historian Stanley 
B. Ryerson. The failure to re- 
cognize this is the basic pro- 
blem of Canada* Speaking -at 

Laurentiaa on March 13, Ry- 
erson said that this was the 
problem of Lord Durham's ti- 
me and it Is the problem of the 
seventies. 

He explained that the Royal 
Commission on BHinguallsm 
and BiculturaUsm stated in Vo- 
lume 111 of its report, Issued in 
the last year, that the over- 
whelming majority of French- 
Canadian wage earners work In 
industries controlled and ma- 
naged by English Canadians* 

In Montreal G0% of the work 
force Is French-speaking, whi- 
le only 17% of the management 
of this work force is primarily 
French-speaking, the working 
language is English. 

The problem facing Canada 
today, Ryerson stated, is that 
of finding terms between the 
two societies - terms more wor- 
kable than the present ones, 
whicht grew out of conquest, and 
which depend on a "structure 
of political InequaUty combined 
with economic; and social ine- 
quality*" 

This inequality he said, is 
caused by the English-Canadian 
and American control of Que- 



bec's industries . Quebec's and 
Canada's poUUcal social Inde- 
pendance is dependant on. eco- 
nomic independance. The indus- 
trialist know that political natlo- 
naUsm requires economic na- 
tionalism ana they realize that 
the people of Canada are begin- 
ning to see this. 

Ryerson pointed out that the 
aim of the May 1969 meeting of 

the Atlantic Institute, an organi- 
zation representing the seventy 
largest corporations in the **free 
world", held in Washington was 
to And' ways to remove the phy- 
siological and* political barriers 
to the International flow of in- 
vestment. Inherlnt In this is 
the elimination of national cha- 
racter. The growth of national 
character leads to a desire for 
political independance, and this 
Is dependant on economic inde- 
pendance 

Canadian economic nationalism 
the Marxist Historian explained, 

Is necessary to protect Cana^ 
da's political independance and 
to prevent the exploitation of 
Canadians by American industri- 
alists. 

Ryerson's visit to Laurentlan 
was sponsored by the History 
Society, He addressed an open 
meeting of students and faculty 
at 3:00 p.m. In the third floor 
ampitheatre, and* spoke to the 
History 'Society at 7:00 p.m. in 
the SecretariaH-ounce. 
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Public Service Commission to help 

w 

School of Translators and Interpreters 



i * 



In order to meet the cons- 
tantly growing need for profes- 
sional translators, the Public 
Service Commission of Canada 
Is Intensifying Its. programme 
to recruit students Interested 
In translation as a career* and 
has chosen Laurenttan Univer- 
sity to train, some of these fu- 
ture translators. 

The Schoql of Translators 
and Interpreters at Laurentlan 
offers a four year course lea- 
ding to a Bachelor of Science in 
Language Students registered 
In the last three years of this 
course may apply for financial 
support under the Public Ser- 
vice Commission financial sup- 
port programme. 

The applicants will be scre- 
ened, and the Public Service 
Commission will select those 
best qualified for its training 



programme. Those selected 
will have their tuition paid and 
will also- receive a living al- 

lowance-of $2,050ayear. Du- 
ring summer vacations, they will 

be given various ♦assignments 
by the Federal Translation Bu- 
reau, and will be paid a salary 

On successfully completing 
their course at the Laurentlan 

University School of Transla- 
tors and Interpreters, the stu- 
dents under the Public Service 
Commission's financial support 
programme will be required to 
work in. the federal Translation 
Bureau for a period of time 
equal to their years of subsidi- 
sed training. 

The Laurentlan University 
School of Translators and In- 
terpreters wasestabtishedat the 
beginning of the academic year 
1968-69. ' 
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Applicants for admission 
must have better than average 
marks. In their Grade XIH En- 
glish and French, 

RNA's to 
get B.Sc.N. 

Approval has been given by 

the Academic Senate of Lauren- 
tlan University to allow the Lau- 
rentlan University School of 
Nursing to offer for registered 
nurses a degree pr ogramme lea- 
ding to a Bachelor'of Science 
In Nursing.. The Senate set no 
date for implementation of the 
approval granted after numerous 
requests were received during 
the past several years from 
registered nurses In Northern 

Ontario. *" ^. 

The programme will give 
registered nurses an opportunity 
to upgrade their academic and 
professional education, and pro- 
vide them also with a basis for 
master's and post- master's edu- 
cation In accredited Institutions. 

The academic entrance re- 
quirements for registered nur- 
ses planning to enter the Lau- 
rentlan University School of Nur- 
sing 'have been set. They will 
Include English or franjais, bio- 
logy and -chemistry at the grade 
13 level. The applicants for ad- ' 
mission mpst have an overall 
average ofnat least 60 per cent: 
or equivalent standing In these 
subjects from other provinces. 

Registered'nurses interested 
In a degree course, and who are 
now taking grade 13 subjects of-, 
(ered at night-schools operated 
by boards of_educatlon can now 
plan to meet* the entAnce -requi- 
rements' of the Laurentlan Uni- 
versity School of Nursing, 
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Thursday, March 19 
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Concert in Great Hall at 8:00 pm. with Zurich Chamber Octet. 



Friday/ March 20 

HUNTINGTON BANQUET at 6:30 pm. Dance at Caruso Club 
-crowning of rjieen- awards* 
Bar at $.50 a shot. Cost for evening Is $3.00 each. 
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Friday, March 20 
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Dr. P. J. Koegler will speak informally to students In C114 at 
10:30 and 11:30 am* His subject will be Aspects of Mental Re- 
tardation*' 



Sunday, March 22 



Film Society last film of the term in C1I4 at 7:00 pm. and 9:00 
pm. Monterrey Pop. 



Wednesday, March 25 



Geology dept. weekly films In C114 at 12:30 pm. This week: 
Ultimate Structure 
Refining Metals 



School of Commerce elections 
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-en McNamar.a was elected- Ht«hj- Treasurer. Wendy Pic- 
P resident of the School of Com- co!o; Second. Year Reprcson- 
merce Student's Council (1970- tattve, Bob Ethier* and Third 
71) in the recent elections. Year Representative. Paul 

There was a 67% turn-out of" Phlllion. 



Coke a ce gout franc qu'on exige h pr6senf^ 
comme lo vrai dans la vie. Savourez Coca-Cola. ^J^r'i A* 

Un point cost (out. ■ ■■ -= ■ 



the Commerce students. 



There are 155 students en- 



Also elected were Vice-Pre- rolled In the School of Commer- 
sldent; Scott Hughes; and Fourth ce, 105 of these students voted. 



Year Representative. Peter 



Members of the School are very 
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WANTED TO RENT— A 

four bedroom house or farm in 
the Sudbury area but outside the 
city. For occupancy at the end of 
April. Phone either 675-1503 or 
674-4639. 
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Tye. The rest of the council pleased with the response or the 
were chosen by acclamation, In- students at the elections 
eluding; Secretary, Judy Me- ^ 

Shinerama 

by Ann PInder * 

- Director Shinerama *70. 

. Frosh Week 1970. 1 ven- 
ture to say Shinerama *70 could 
be the biggest and best venture 
ever. The two pro-school coun- 
cils, Social- Work and Nursing 
have agreed to undertake the 
organization of this event 

■ Gene Logel, director of Shi- 
nerama Canada, drove up from 
Toronto last Tuesday March 10, 
to meet the new Committee. ; - 
Besides 'discussing the limi- 
tless possibilities in Shinerama, 
he showed slides informing us 
about Cystic Fibrosis (cause 

and treatment, of the disease). 
Every year universities ac- 
ross Canada have a Shinerama 
to raise money for C.F. research 
and as an event for students to 
meet students 1 . Shinerama 'S9 
raised $521. Next September, 
look out Sudbury I 



Summer accommodation In 
Toronto from May It to Sept- 
ember IL Rooms as low as 
$10.00 per week (meals $10.00 
extra). For Information and 
applications write" Campus 
Co^op, Room 111, 395 Huron 
St., Toronto 181, Ontario. 

Telephone 964-1961. 



KINGSTON: Spending any time 
in Kingston this summer. Single 
or double rooms, and meals If 
desired, are available by the week 
or in Science M4 Co-op. If in- 
terested write, Summer Manager 
397 Brock Street', Kingston., On- 
tario. 
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Benson to tax students 

KINGSTON (CUP)--Federal finance minister Edgar Bensoo 
said Saturday that he expects to rake In an extra $5 million 
from students under his new tax proposals* „ 

Student fellowships, scholarships,, bursaries and * research 
grants, tax-exempt under current legislation, would be taxed 
under proposals Ip Benson's white paper oa tax reform which 
was tabled In the Commons last fait, 

Benson was speaking at a symposium on the tax paper held 
at Queen's University. 

Benson Justified the tax increases by arguing that some stu- . 
dents who get scholarships, bursaries and grants also have 
"substantial" outside Income and should pay taxes on their to- 
tal Incomes "like all Canadians." 

The finance minister also rejected a suggestion that students 
be allowed to deduct Interest on student-aid loans. It was too 
hard to determine' whether the money was really borrowed to 
finance education or to invest in the stock market, he said. 

Benson said certain "reasonable expenses—such as tuition, 
books, reasonable travel expenses, and if It's necessary to hire 
an assistant to do research work"— would remain tax deductible 
expenses for students. 

U of A campus paper censored 

+ 

EDMONTON (CUP)--The administration at the university 
of Alberta Thursday took Its censor's pencil to the campus 
student newspaper. The Gateway, forcing the newspaper to 
remove two "objectionable" photographs from Its pages. 

The action has escalated the conflict between the 
administration (which prints the Gateway) and the staff of the 
paper, who have charged the administration with Interference 
In The Gateway's right to print what it chooses. 

The administration's latest act was to force editors of the 
paper to remove two pictures, depicting posters on public dis- 
play at the university. 

The posters, originally printed by law students to publicize 
their faculty election and formal; depicted nude men and women, 
with the captions "Opportunity 103" and "Opportunity 102." 

Administration printing services coordinator Ross Grant, 
who oversees the paper's production, demanded removal of the 
photos, declaring "I have never been sued, and I don't Intend 
to start now." 

Grant was backed up by administration vice-president Gordon 
Tyndall before he read an accompanying story which reported the 
law students' action. He later re-affirmed his support for Grant 
after reading the article. 

In protest, the Gateway editors pulled the entire front page 
of the paper, and replaced it with a small note inviting students 
to Gateway offices, where they could read the Page one news. 

Students grant voice 

OTTAWA (CUP)-- In an effort to Read off possible unrest among 
campus administrators, the student council at the University of 
Ottawa Wednesday offered to grant their administration a voice 
In student union affairs—but only a token one. 

In a "Pink Paper" on studentgovemmentat the self-styled 
"bilingual" university, councillors proposed that administra- 
tors be given representation on the four commissions handling 
student on the campus. 

Campus authorities, says the paper, "have shown themselves 
worthy of this responsible role"— but councillors gave the state- 
ment a hollow. . tin* by farther declaring they could not "Jus- 
tify parity representation for the administrators." 
Although student council executive members swear their pro 

. pbsals are serious, the "Pink Paper" bears a strong re- 
semblance to administration announcements earlier In the 
academic year, which offered students four seat's on the 40- 
persoii U of academic senate* 



"Peace weekend" in Ottawa 

OTTAWA 1 (CUP)— Chanting peace songs and slogans, 2,000 

; demonstrators marched' to Parliament Hill here Saturday 

* where they listened to speeches calling for an end to the 

Vietnam war. '{*„. " 

Protest co-ordlnators were disappointed at the turnout for 

' the conclusion of the.Vpeace weekend"' which began with a 

- v folksongand ; fUm program the previous evening. . 

^The"demoustration•t-prevlously billed as the "blggest-ever 

anU-Vlefeain">wafu protest in Canada"«was to have amassed a 
predicted 8,000. : ,td y ; 10,000. demonstrators from 12 Ontario and . 
' . Quebec universlti^ioined by members of other anti-war groups. 
^Saturday the* crowd was composed mainly of students from 
McGlll and: other anglophone Qufibec universities, who arrived 
-. Friday by chartered buses from Montreal* 
* * '** Alter speeches and several singings of "All we are saying 
Is "give peace a chance,"' the rally at Parialment Hill ended 
• In a; scuffle "around ' the microphone and speakers' platform 
' ■■ when a* group of alleged Maoists tried - to setae the microohnn* 



Queen's prof charged with blackmail 



KINGSTON (CUP)--Four- 

flfths of a special Queen's uni- 
versity investigation committee 

Thursday (February 26) 
agreed Thursday that chemical 
engineering professor Henry 
Becker was ''utterly innocent" 
of charges of political black- 
mall levelled at him by one of 

his rraduatp students. 

The other one- fifth, student 

Terry O'Hara wan bMily ejec- 
ted from a meeting of the Queen's 
senate after- a flve-minute sho- 
ving match. 

CHara had Insisted that PhD 
candidate Charles Edwards—who 
accused Becker of the blackball 
be allowed In the senate cham- 
bers to hear the committee's 
verdict:; 14 '' 

Eight student society cons- 
tables shoved 0*Hara through 

the chambersr doorway* which 
was blocked on the outside by 
members of Queen's Free So- 
cialist Movement 

The report, finally read "to 
the appropriate' committees./' 
did give a mlld v slap on the wrist 
to chemical engineering depart- 
ment chairman Reginald Clark 
In reference to a visit to the 
campus by an HCMP officer 
last October. 

Edwards told the committee 
that Clark's attitude toward him 
changed fo r the worse after the 

policeman's visit 
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'With hindsight," the report 
said, "Clark ought to have as- 
ked the policeman why he wan- 
ted to talk about Mr. Edwards." 

The report said there was 
a "danger that Mr. Edwards was 
being subjected to surveillance 
respecting his lawfal political be- 
liefs or activities," and said 
the matter should be brought up 
in parliament- 

Edwards, a member) of the 
Free Socialist Movement, trig- 
gered the Inquiry with a charge 
that Becker, his doctoral supe- 
rvisor, gave him, on November 
8, an ultimatum to choose bet- 
ween his studies and his radi- 
cal politics. 

. But the report— describing 
charge* by Edwards and other 
members of the FSM as "grou- 
ndless attacks., .oo the academic 
and personal Integrity of Mr. 
Becker and (to some extent) Mr. 
Clark"— was primarily aimed 
at clearing* the two faculty mem- 
bers. 

It recommended that "an 
Informal note" Edwards sent to 
Becker be regarded as a letter 
of withdrawal or that the gradua- 
tes students committee ask Ed- 
wards to voluntarily withdraw 
from his doctoral program and 
his duties as a laboratory demon- 
strator. 

Immediately following pre- 
senoation of the report in sena- 



te, administration dean of- ap- 
plied science J. H. Brown moved 
that Edwards—and any student 
who declared membership in, 
or publicly supported, the FSM— 
be suspended for one year. 

The motion failed because 
Brown had not given a week's 
notice of presenting it. 

Edwards described the situa- 
tion as "just so ludicrous." 

"On every instance where • 
there was a conflict between 
what the department said and 
what we said, they (the commit- 
tee) took the department's side/ 1 
he told reporters. "This is bla- 
tent repression." 

Edwards said he would not 
vo!unt*rily withdraw. He also 
cast doubt on the manner in 
which the committee arrived at 
final agreement. 

The report was written by 
Chairman A. B. Adell, and 
signed by the three faculty mem- 
bers of the committee. Student 
representative on the commit- 
tee Val Traversy, reportedly dldl 
not sign the report until after a 
six-hour meeting with the facul- 
ty committeemen. 

"He can't explain anything 
in the recommendations, and he 
still believes pressure was 
brought to bear by the depart- 
ment/' Edwards £al&, "but he 
signed the report." 



Spanish prof essor raises 
charges of racism at Guelph 



GUELPH (CUP)-Charges of 
racism have, been raised at the 
University** of -Guelph in the 
case of a black professor denied 
tenure at the university last 
November on the grounds of 
11 IncompataMUty " 

Spanish professor D. K. 
Gordon has filed charges with 
the Ontario Human Rights Com- 
mission over the actlon^y the. 
tenure^committee of the Guelph 
languages department November 
3, 1969. 

Gordon, said he" was given 
no specific written reasons for 
the tenure. refusal.by the tenure 
committee, whose decision was 
later upheld by an administration 
committee on reclassification 
and tenure 

- But Gordon said he was 
given a "verbal rationale" by 
the department chairman Rex 
Barrel! # Immediately following 
the action, which included claims 
that: 

• Gordon was "an element 
in departmental unity;" 

• he left courses unfinished^ 
"because of too muctuligression^ 

-on polItical # matterss" 

• Senior 'faculty within the 
department and In other sectors 
of the. university were concerned 
with Gordon's political views; 

Gordon should have finished 
his PhD degree four years ago 
and was appointed assistant 
professor in the department 
on the understanding that the 
degree would be completed, im- 
mediately. Gordon has now 
completed his PhD; he is the 
only member of the Spanish 
section with a PhD; 

• •"Gordon does not fit in 
with his colleagues." 

Gordon's accusations of racism 
have been backed up "uncond- 
itionally" by ttfo flack students' 
organizations . at Guelph; the 
West Indian Students Association - 
and the University of Guelph 
-Organitaiton of Black Unity, 

According, to the West Indian 
"It is our under- 



standing that the university 
committee on re -classification 
and tenure refused-Dn Gordon's 

appeal ( of the departmental 
decision) largely, because of 
his claim that some members 

of the departmental committee 
hold racist views, 

"The university committee 
obviously feels that It Is no" 
crime to be racist. The ^rtme 
lies only In exposing racism." 



Guelph vice-president Bert 
Mathews (soon to become "pres- 
Tde'nt at the University of Wat- 
erloo) said Friday (February 
26) that Gordon was not refused 
tenure "because of political 

view*.*' * r 

"Gordon mistrusts whites, 
and this mistrust led to tension 
between senior faculty and him- 
self/' Matthews said, "This 
resulted in incompatabiltty." 



"Radical" groups under investigation 

WASHINGTON (CPS-CUP^-- the Institute for Policy Stu- 

The U.S. senate Internal secufi- dies, an academic "think-tank" 

ty sub-committees (formerly the located in Washington, D.C. IPS' 

subcommittee on un-americanac- fellows and visiting researchers 

tivitles) has launched a new in- include radical academics and 

vestlgaUon against several U.S. activists. Its director, Marcus 

radical groups. Raskin, was a co-defendant with 

The Investigation, under the Dr. Benjamin Spock on charges 

chairmanship of Mlsstppt sena- of encouraging draft resistance, 
tor James O, Eastland, involves The Eastland subcommittee 

at least four groups: has obtained the bank record 

Liberation News Service, a of IPS (which offered no rests- 
news distribution agency which tance) and of Cambridge Iron 
sends a packet of articles, pho- and Steele (whose bank, Cam- 
tos and drawings twice a week bridge Trust, did not notify the 
to 500 subscribers In the U.S. corporation.) 
and abroad; LNS and SDS have successful 

The New York regional of- lly obtained court restraining 

flee of the Students for a De- 'orders to prevent, the sesterlng 

mocratic Society, now an inde- of their records, 
pendent collective. The office Continuing legal action by the 

has been used as a meeting cen- two groups will seek to enjoin 

terand for printing and propo- the subcommittee from continuing 

ganda work for radicals In the its investigation. So far, a fe- 

area; deral Judge has postponed making 

Cambridge Iron and Steel a decision. 

Inc., a corporation operated by " 



radicals for the 'distribution of 



The Eastland committee, re- 



■--" by ' we " ,hy "■ SKA X STSt TZ 

nemciQr. r«^MA«* W50% made headlines a year 

organization as a "fluke"~that ;*™* f^J^^l*^ 
is, not an ordinary funding ar- anU-war activists before its mem- 

rangement for radical movements • 

and said the name was a Joke. According to the. New York Ti~ 
The .corporation disbursed near- mes, Eastland has bottled up 
ly $£5,000 to about a dozen more than 122 civil rights bills 

groups, Including LNS and the in senate commlt'ees during his 
SDS New York regional office, political career. 
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stimulus 



An essay 



on essays 



Mt Is nothing short of a miracle that 
the modern methods of .Instruction 
have not yet entirely, strangled the 
holy curiosity of Inquiry; for this de- 
licate little plant, aside from stimu- 
lation, stands mainly In need of free- 
dom; without this it goes to wrack 
and ruin without fall. It is a very 
grave mistake to think that the en- 
joyment of seeing and searching can 
be promoted by coercion and a sen- 
se of duty." — Albert Einstein 

The concern.- of the university 'to- 
day is to turn out a certified pro- 
duct The B,A. we receive Is the bu- 
siness-man/purchaser's warranty 
that we are guaranted to withstand 
"X" amount of stress, to complete fi Y" 
number of Jobs in a given jJerfod, and 
to generally behave and perform well 
for our working lifetime. So, in order 
to assure the prestige' of its brand na- 
me, the university arranges for each 
of Its departments to devise qualitychecks. 

One of these "torture tests" is the 
essay. 

Essays are called educational tools. 
This gives a certain insight into their 
nature, for the process of writing an 
essay is extremely mechanical, once 
one has mastered the basic require- 
ments of essay~writin*u The typical 
essay is a neat arrangement of facts 
and, professorial opinion, justified on 
the one hand by a creditable bibliogra- 
phy and on the other by the undoubted 
pleasure most professors receive from 
seeing the image of their own thought 
reiterated magically on an immaculate 
sheet of 8 1/2" by 11" typing paper. 

'PAPER. —A good grade of 'bond paper 
should be used. Do not use one of the 
so-called erasable papers, unless It 
is specified by the institution to which 
the paper is to be presented. Some 
institutions have speciflc requirements 
for theses and dissertations. If there 
are no such requirements, paper of 20 
pound weight, and at least 50 per cent 
rag content should be used* Some ins- 
titutions permit a lighter weight, for 
the carbon copies/ -Kate L, Turabian 

(A Manual for Writers of Term Papers 
Theses, and Dissertations) 

Supplying all of the above mentioned 
requirements will guarantee the most 
disinterested student a "B'J provided . 
of course he watches his rag content. 
The point Is that assigned essays 
retard rather than facilitate the deve- 
lopment of a student's critical faculties 



Thinking Is difficult - why do the brain- 
work necessary for a well thought- out 
essay, when following a simple structured 
formula will get the same results? And 
if the essay doesn't help the student, 
neither does it help anyone else. A pro- 
fessor reading a large number of es- 
says for marking purposes can't very 
well reflect on the Ideas which the 
papers present. Students, in a class 
seldom read each others' essays. 

If they do, its usually to see why they 
received an Inferior mark for their / 

own effort, not to evaluate others' 
ideas. And an essay read as a se- 
minar paper is usually boring, inco- 
herent as read, or unln formative* In 
four years at university, 1 haVe yet to 
hear anyone deliver a seminar and at- 
tempt to Incite classroom discussion, 
or Impart any useful knowledge with a . 
view to helping anyone else* in the class 
understand the subject better. Most 
students seem to be Interested only in 
helping themselves to a better mark. 
The present evaluation system Increa- 
ses this self-Interest Rather than dis-- 
semlnatlng information, the student 
hoards It-writing long essays full of 
facts (not ideas), typing immense bi- 
bliographies, and then keeping , the >• 
books from the library so that no one 
else can have access to the same ma- 
terial. 

There are better alternatives to the 
present system which we could impll- 
ment in our classes* One is having 
an in-class discussion of aoaoer. where 
the entire class could criticize or 

defend an essay. If grading is a nec- 
essity, the class could decide on a gra- 
de by consensus. We've got to do more 
In the classroom. If you get an Idea 
about something you're interested in, 
come to class prepared to talk about 
It, Professors' lectures- only inter- 
fere with learning. The sole justifi- 
cation for a lecture Is that no one 
else In the class can say anything at 

all. Five minutes of talking could 
probably provide the same thought 

content of five hours of essay wri- 
ting. 

These are only a couple of things 
we could do if we wanted to. The 

entire education system as presen- 
tly constituted alms at making us be- _ 
11 eve we only do what others 3 
want. It has been largely successful | 
so far in repressing people. But— | 
only because we allow It to happen. = 

-steve alexander i 
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Academic pigs 

In the March V edition of Lambda, 
two articles appeared, spearheaded by 
the catch-phrase 'Alienation*. Some of 

the comments 1 !? felt h ^ t particularly 
close to hotne.'l^wtU now discuss one 
of a few of these in connection with 
M, PouUlon's 'L'appllcation des meth- 
odes structuralistes en anthropologic; 
Stude de communantfis Tchadlennes'J,.... 
and the corresponding round-table dis* 
cusdon which took place on the 11th 
of March 1970. 

First I ouote some passages from 
Marjaleena Repo's artlcle/'There are 
two simultaneous processes which cul- 
minate In the mass alllenation of the 
university students. One is the process 
by which children and. young people are 
systematically trained to be obedient and 
unquestioning through their most active 
years; the other is tha process by which 
they are taught to view each other as 
opponents and competitors Instead of 
as friends, .fellow human beings, part- 
ners, participants and co-workers. " 

In the light of this I return to a cri- 
ticism of what typically happens(thank 
God there are exceptions) In this uni- 
versity on the occasions of question 
periods following a talk given by some 
Invited scholar. 

Professors start, the ball rolling 
by asking]. those over-bloated questions 
that put any would-be student quosttonner 
In a half-defensive, half-dazed state. 
| The student compares most of the words 
j he has at his disposal! his ready-at- " 
hand vocabulary and trembles at the 
; thought of showing his virgin state. More 
often than not this first question does 
not quiet his need for Intellectual inter- 
course. But more is to come. 

Professors were once students, 
(some not so long ago) and we students 
..should not forget It. They have fought 
"hard to; get to their spot They have 
had* to fence with many of the best rand 
t through this arena-like experience, they 
have gained an instinctive ability in ha- 
ndling themselves in such "dog-eat-dog" 

! situations. They are experts at getting 
their question in white the guest-speaker 
breathes In. They are experts at twis- 
ting andtuming in their chairs, at fum- 
ing, grating handfulls of ha!r(for those 
who can) so that the guest speaker will 
notice them and so that he may be in- 
timidated into letting them ask their 
questions. 

The round-table dtscussion(??)that 
took place in a forlorn eighth-storey 
room in the Tower(the senate room was 
originally scheduled.but fear of intelli- 
gent discussion warrranted necessary 
reshaping of events) was just another 
demonstration of what happens when 
Intellectuals, famished for Intel II gen t(?) 
discussion are brought together In a 
small area. On the right hand corner 
of the roomC left-hand to the guest ,of 
course, he was set up in front of every- 
one—firing squad style) there gathered 
a pack of Interested professors. These 
individuals soon had snarled and clawed 
their way into the thick of the discus- 
sion. Why one unfortunate professor had 
made the error of sitting a little to the 
right of the speaker,(but of course in 
the front seat), and was forced to snarl 
and growl, and flinch, that much more 
in order to get the desired attention and 
put in his question. At one point some 
professoKlet him remain unnamed since 
the pack didn't notice him at the time) 
became aware that the Ievel,(If such It 
must be called, though I doubt it) of the 
discussion might not clear up some 
basic issues and therefore go over the 
heads of the students that were present: 

"I ask .this for, the .students, "said he. 
Students' Questions tend to be a lit- 
tle crude. (But they are perplexed af- 
ter a ton of basic Issues.) They. too 
happen to need Intellectual intercourse. 
But they, too, often do like the children 
of old; they remain seated in their pl- 
ace *and do not make noises that might 
interfere with the adults 1 important ac- 
tivities; To satisfy their" hunger, they . 
learn another lesson during that square- 
table discussion: "view each other as 
opponents and competitors. 1 'They learn 
to forget that If they are in need of 



Intellectual intercourse, they had better 

fbrget that the other Is a participant, 
a co-worker, a partner, a fellow human- 
\ being. And'for my money, that's too bad. 
A final word to students. Professors 
too often are too busy making Intellectual 
pigs of themselves at conference ta- 
bles to care about students. Like a dog 
chewing away* at his bone, they can 
but growl If anyone dare impinge. So 
at the next coming attractions that seem 
as if they might be interesting, band 
yourselves In groups and control the 
discussion period. It would be nice to 
let some extroverted professors feel 
the need to rationalise your actions as 

idle talk, as immature, as being at a 
low level fc of understanding, etc/etc and 

to forget that his rationalization is 
Just a cover up for the frustration you 
are making him feel by shutting, him 
up. :it would be. nice since this is what 
I have done In this article, because as 
a student, and after talking to some ot- 
her students, we were frustrated. 

- Tis a pity that we do not approach 
Intelligent discussions as fellow- human 

beings. Yes, 'tis a pity. 

Denis Beauchamp 

Voluntary union? 

Within the student body one is 

constantly hearing the students crying 
that they want and must have greater 
freedom to choose their own paths. 
They want compulsory courses elimi- 
nated, theywant exams abolished, 
they don't . want to be subservient to the 
Administration or for that matter, to 
any "Establishment". Aryl on, and on... 
Far be it from me to criticise the 
students for their wanting a greater 
voice in their own affairs. Quite the 
contrary, while I would- not support all 
that they propose, I do support many 
of their ideas, and would even add to 
their list. ...... 

•What does. constantly amaxe-meja. 1 * 
that in the mldstiof all this turmoil about 
lack of freedom, the students allow 
themselves to be subjected ,to the im- 
position of what amounts to compulsory 
union membership. A membership which 
costs' each student an amount In excess 
of G% of their total tuition. The: union 
of course is the S.G«A, or as I am 
told It should be called, " the voice of 
the students". 

J am not against the idea of a stu- 
dent union, nor am I against the S.C.A. 
or the new e* ;cutive of same. I am 
against having the S.G.A. foisted upon 
me by inclusion in .my tuition* No one 
asks the student if he wishes to join 
theS.CA,; the treasurer of the university 
simply expects you to include* theS*G.A. 
fee of thirty dollars In your tuition 
payment simply because, in the words 
of the Calendar, it is "as requested by 
these student groups", (v. 29). These 
dues are not even deductible for income 
taxpuiposes. . . 

K is my opinion that thp "voice of 
the students" has been suffering from 
acute laryngitis. Perhaps Vic Cormier 
and his team can cure it, they have my 
best wishes for success. However, I 
would suggest that one cure might be 
to make the S.G.A. a voluntary student 
union. The onus then would be on the 
S.G.A. to prove that .membership would 
be a worthwhile investment for. the stu* 
dents. It would function In such a way 
that the student would suffer by not 
belonging. 

The last election would seem to 
indicate that the S.G.A. is not mean- 
ingful to the majority of the student 
body. Why^ then is not the wrath of 
the same students, who are irate about 
their lack of personal choice, turned 
against a situation * that can be changed? 

I for one Intend' to contest the Impo- * 
sition of .this* compulsory membership; ' 
should I be so, fortunate. as to pass this 
term, and be allowed, to ; return next 
term. In this regard I. am prepared to 
get legal-help In, maintaining my rights 
as a free Individual. 

Are there others with guts enough 
to enter the fray, of is al "that noise 

.about more-freedom. iust;that,\..^. a * 
lot of noise. ......... 

Peace: (only if it is meaningful) 
Bud Gallagher 
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What do you think of having a female editor of Lambda? 



Dan Totlno—Com, 3: 

"That might be a good Idea* a different point of view. It's 
been Improving lately. It might even improve some more. 
Give her a chance at least?* 



Steve Sajalovic— Arts 1: 

u Vm sick of female emancipation***.. I think Merrlfleld's doing 

a hell of a good Job.' 1 



Linda Walraf en— Trans. 1: 

"We need a Chinese surgeon—but ! can't operate—that's all 

right. We can't allow discrimination." 



Sid Morehouse— Dept. of Commerce: 
"Sex wouldn't matter- to me at- all. 
Job she does." 



It depends on the kind of ' 




Pat Mason— Psych, 4: 

"I think it's the greatest thing going to have a female editor 

of Lambda. I think we should have girls all over the place. 



Terry Brason— Geo. 2: 

"I think it would be great-bring some new life Into the paper. 
That's what we need." 



«c 



Jim Hawkins —Com 4: 

I think it would be quite a nice change. We may get a different 
view point around here. Women .tend , to have different Ideas." 



tt 



Warren Ever shed— Arts 1: 

"Something Is better than nothing." 
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Fine particle research 



by Sharon Ache son 



Dr. Brian Kaye, Laurentian 
University's outspoken preacher- 
scientist heads The Institute of 
Fine Particle Research, which 
began operation in 1968. 

Dr. Kaye has a chequered 
background, which also includes 
outstanding proficiency in music 
and singing. 

He graduated from Universiy 
College of Hull(Engiand) with a 
Bachelor of Science and a Mas- 
ter of Science degrees. He wrote* 
his doctoral thesis on Fine Par- 
ticle Science while working in 

Industry. 

Dr. Kaye was at Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology Research In- 
stitute where he headed a half 
million dollar project Investiga- 
ting fine particle systems. 

Dr. Ruben, head of Lauren- 
tlan's physics department, was a 
former colleague in Chicago and 
when Dr. Kaye unveiled a desire 
to return to the academic world* 
he invited him .to consider Sud- 
bury. Together they laid the 
groundwork for the Institute of 
Fine Particle Research. 

This institute was founded on 
a inter-disciplinary basis. The 



Institute brings together resear- 
chers In mathematics,physics, 
chemistry and biology. 

Dr.Kaye believes science can 
be applied to everyday living* He 
believes we live in an era where 
One particle research Is coming 

into its own. Practically every 
form of pollution deals with fine 
particles. For example, D.D. T., 
dust, phosphates, sulphur, and 
smog! Our awakened public is 
aroused and ready for a stand on 
these ls$ues. We look to scien- 
tists to bring us out of this 
threat to our environment. Li- 
terally, without research in these 
areas human life could become 
extinct on our planet* 

Technology and science has 
created many of today's problems 
as well as today's benefits. The 
environmental scientist has a 
personal responsibility to help 

The black lung Hisease lias 
become a burning issue in the 
States. Labour unions are push- 
ing for more research into this 
disease in order to claim com- 
pensation for coal miners ex- 
posed to coal dust over a long 
period of time. Research into 



this type of problem involves pat- 
tern recognition of certain dust 
particles. 

Research Into these problems 
and similar problems affecting 
our environment could be carried 
on in this institute. 

Dr. Kaye has held two short 
training courses for Industry in 
problems involving fine particles. 



Industrial representatives from 
every part of the North American 
continent attended. 

At* present the institute em- 
ploys three professors on a part- 
time basis and two students. 
There is part-time employment 
of five students at different le- 
vels who work through the sum- 
mer. 



typortunitles for participation 
in .the institute will increase. Ho- 
pefolly, as more resources be- 
come available for its expansion. 
Maybe then more students with 
awareness of the social implica- 
tions of certain technological 
'news 1 will begin to engage in 
projects which will help to 
solve present present problems. 



Student disorder arises in Sweden 




Government said yes - students 
dald no* And the first student 
disorder In Sweden was a fact. 
As a protest over the proposals 
for the university te form which 
was to be introduced In Sweden 
this fall, the Stockhotm students 
occupied their own Student Union 
for a night last year. Olof Pal- 
me who was then.the Minister of 
Education had to rush to the U- 
nlon Building by cab In the mid- 
dle of the night. He gained a 
point by showing his willingness 
to listen to the students. The 
students finally left the building 
In good order. But they did not 
leave the subject. 
The new curriculum is very si- 
milar to the system In the Uni- 
ted States, with units, prerequi- 
sites, fixed course combinations, 
restricted admission and stricter 
standards for rapid results. 

The main reason for the go- 
vernment's appointment some 
years ago of a subcommittee to 
investigate the old university 
system and to present" an out- 
line (UKAS) for a new system 
was that the universities sim- 



ply could not hold any more stu- 
dents. The number of univer- 
sity students had risen sharply 
during the 60's - from 35,000 
to 125,000. 

The new system would curb ad- 
mittance by means of higher gra- 
de requirements and prerequi- 
sites and so on, to make the flow 
through the university quicker 
and smoother to avoid an explo- 
sion, It would also be possible 
for the government to obtain, a 
better control of educational 
planning, and to prevent short- 
ages or overcrowding in the re- 
cruitment to several professions. 
When the subcommittee's pro- 
posal reached Mr. Palme's Mi- 
nistry of Education it was mo- 
dified due to student opposition 
and renamed PUKAS (-Palme's 
UKAS). 

The National Swedish Union of 
Students stated at their student 
parliament in Orebro last May 
that the new reform would lead 
to a decreased study motivation, 
student democracy, and freedom 
of choice andnto increased con- 
formists 



An investigating committee- was 
appointed by the Union and de- 
voted last summer to working 
on an outline to counteract what 
they felt were the lit effects of 
the governmental committee pro- 
posal. 

The main points in the Union's 
outline were: 

• abolish the University Chan- 
cellor's Office, 

• abolish the admittance res- 
trictions to the university, 

• establish a sixth universi- 
ty, 

• extend the compulsory com- 
prehensive school from nine to 
eleven years, 

• decentralize the entire edu- 
cational system, 

The student proposal was re- 
cently distributed to alt stu- 
dent Unions in Sweden and it will 
be discussed at -the National 
Swedish Union of Student's stu- 
dent parliament in November. 
"It is going to be chaos In the 
beginning in: some places", says 
Ann-Marie Llngreo, educational 
secretary* in the ; National Stu- 
dent Union. 
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George Luckacs is a europeen phenomenolo- 
gtst whose works have) been frowned upon 
by academic Stalinists and \ empiricist. Liber- 
als, tifckacs wrote the following article in 
1949 as a reaction to the Hitler era and as a 
warning to intellectuals in post-war America. 
.Looking back, we can only admire this 'work 
for its keen and accurate insight 
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M^ URING THE SECOND 

I ^k world war many peo- 

^^^ pie hoped that the an- 

nihilation of the Hit- 
ler regime would simultaneously 
result in the end of the fascist 
ideology. 

Events in West Gecmany since 
the and of the war. however, show 
that* even the economic and poli- 
tical basis for the revival of a 
Hitlerian fascism is being main- 
tained and broadened by the an- 
glo saxon reaction, The effects 
of this extend into the ideological 
realm, making the ideology of 
Hitlerism today still a very real 
question, and not just an his- 
torical one. 

When we look back to the rise of 
fascism, we see what a crucial 
responsibility the intelligentsia 
bear for the development of that 
ideology. I will give one major 
example. 

It is well known how Hitler's 
politics led with iron necessity to 
the horrors of Auschwitz and 
Maidanek. Yet it should- not be 
overlooked that the systematic 
shattering of the convinction of 
the equality of all men belonged 
to the moments which rrfade this « 
abomination possible. 

The organized bestiality of 
fascism implicating millions of 
people would have been much 
more difficult to accomplish, had 
Hitler not succeeded in maintain- 
ing in the broaded spectrum of 
the German masses the convinct- 
ion that anyone who was not of 
"pure blood" was "actually" 
not human. 

The majority of the intelligent* 
sia participated in this • movement 
| either actively or receptively. At 
the beginning, only esoteric books 
and scholarly essays appeared 
concerning these themes but from 
them , came newspaper articles. 

brochures, radio lectures, etc. 
which were directed toward a 
public of tens of thousands. 

It is, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary and a great task of the pro- 
gressive intelligentsia to unmask 
this entire ideology, even in its 
"most refined" representatives. 
to show that from Nietzsche to 
Simmet, Spengier and Heidegger, 
a straight path leads to Hitler. 
It is not to their credit that up to 
iow fascism has * not arisen in 



France, England, or the U.S.A. 

Thus, .we must emphasize- 
ideologically — the leading . role of 
Germany in the previous develop- 
ment of the "reactionary" ideo- 
logy. 

St would be false and dangerous 
today, however, to limit ourselves 
to this struggle. We would have 

to be very, closed-minded to believe 
that the new reaction developing 
now is following exactly the same 
ideological path as the old reaction 
and working ' with exactly the 
same intellectual tools. 

Monopoly capitalism 

Naturally, the general essence 
of each reaction in .our period, the 
period of imperialism, is the 
same; the attempt at domina- 
tion by monopoly capitalism,, and 
the consequent and constant dan- 
ger of fascist dictators and world 
wars. Naturally, both fascist dic- 
tatorship and war are carried out 
with at least the same brutality of 
suppression and destruction as 
was experienced under Hitler. 

However, it by no means follow? 
from this day that the new fascism 
will necessarily attempt to oper- 
ate with an exact copy of Hitler's 
methods. On the contrary, more 
or less opposing ideological cur- 
rents can already be seen in 
the division of the world. Today 
the aggression threatens from a 
mighty imperialism which wants 
to extend its domination from 
half the world to the whole. This 
imperialism carries in its weke 
imperialists who see their old 
world domain as problematic and 
threatened, who support the U,S. 
A. in. the (objectively futile) hope 
of being able to maintain, deve- 
lop, and consolidate their pre- 
sent possessions. 

Of course, the general tenden- 
cies of imperialism remain the 

same; its aspirations are just as 
much today as before in opposi- 
tion to the interests of its own 
masses and to those of the peoples 
defending their freedom. 

This opposition is the necessity 
which the ' aggressive imperialists 
see confronting them for oppres- 
sing their own and foreign peoples. 
At the same time, they acknow- 
ledge the necessity for demagogi- 
cally mobilizing their own mas- 
ses for the new division of the 
world, revealing the inner com- 



pulsion of the fascist domestic 
and foreign policy, the broader 
lines of which are already clearly 
visible. 

This new stage in the develop- 
ment of imperialism will quite 

This new stage in the develop- 
ment of imperialism will quite 
probably not be called fascism. 
And concealed behind the new 
nomenclature lies a new ideolog- 
ical problflm: the hungry im- 
perialism of the Germans brought 
forth a nihilistic cynicism which 
■ openly broke with all traditions 
of humanity. The fascist tenden- 
cies arising today in the U.S.A. 
work with the method of a nihi- 
listic hypocrisy* They carry out 
the suppression and exploitation 
of the masses •in the name of hu- x 
manity and culture. 

Let us look at an example. 
It was necessary for Hitler, sup- 
ported by Gobineau and Cham- 
berlain, to, formulate ,a special 
theory' of 1 races in order to mo- 
bilize his masses for the exter- 
mination of democracy and 
progress, humanism and cul- 
ture. 

The imperialists* of the U.S.A. 
have it easier. They need only utifc 
versalize and systematize their 
old practices concerning the 
Negroes. And. since these prac- 
tices have up to now been "re- 
concilabje" with the ideology 
portraying the U.S.A. as a cham- 
pion of democracy and human- 
ism* there can be no reason why 
nihilistic hypocrisy could not 
arise there, s which, by demagogic 
means, could become, dominant. 
That this uhiversalization and 
systemataation is rapidly - ad- 
vancing can be seen by anyone 
who follows the fates of the best 
progressive members of the in- 
- telligemsia in the U.S.A., or who 
reads Gerhart Eisler or Howard 
Fast. How these methods have 
been on the way for a long time 
toward universatization has been 
strikingly shown long ago by such . 
a moderate author as Sinclair 
Lewis in Elmer Gantry. 

Take Toynbee, for example. 
He investigates the growth and-. 
decline of all known ' cultures and 
comes to ' the conclusion that' 4 
neither the control of. , 'natural *. 
forces, nor the control of social 
conditions is capable of influenc- 
' ing this - process; he also attempts . 



to prove that "all efforts to influence 
the course of development 
through the use of force, (i.e., 
alt revolutions) are condemned 
to failure. 

Twenty-one cultures have al- 
ready perished. One solitary cul- 
ture, the west european. has con- 
tinually grown up to now because. 
at it* inception* Jesus discovered 
this new, non-violent path of rene- 
wal. And today? Toynbee sum- 
marizes his first six volumes to 
the effect that God — whose nature 
is just as constant as man's— will 
not deny us a new deliverance if 
only we ask for it -"with ; sufficient 
humility. 

It seems ..U) me that, the most 
fanatic .exponent of atomic 
war in the U.S.*. could, desire 
nothing better than- for the pro- 
gressive intellectuals to do noth- 
ing more than pray for such .a 
favor, while he himself can or- 
ganize the atomic war undis- 
turbed. 

Granted: this fatalistic-pacifist 
tendency .of Toynbee shows that 
at present we are only in the be- 
ginning stages of the ideological 
development of the new fas- 
cism. Realizing this, ^ however. 
does not make the task and res- 
ponsibility of the intelligentsia 
smaller, but rather makes it 
greater. 

There is still time to* give the 
ideological development of the 
leading " cultural nations a new 
turn, or at least to attempt to halt 
the current, growing reactionary 

development 

For this, - however, clarity in 
the ideological sphere is above 
alt necessary. And what is meant 
by clarity here? — by no means the 
formally clear, stylisticatly per- 
fect expression of thoughts (this 
is richly present among the in- 
telligentsia), but the clear 
knowledge of where we stand, 
in what direction the path of 
development is going, and what 
we can do to influence its di- 
rection. 

In this regard the intellectuals 

of the imperialist period are in 
sorry -straits. Since ityis never 
objectively possible for the in- 
telligentsia to be- equally com- 
petent in all spheres of knowledge, 
every, epoch puts certain scien- 
ces, certain 'branches.. of " know- 
ledge, certain authors who ..are 
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The responsibility of 
intellectuals — 



champions of history 
or victims 
of barbarism ? 



by George Cuckocs 



considered classical, in the fore- 
front of interest. Thus. Newtpnien 
physics played a progressive role 
of much consequence in the libera- 
tion of the French intelligentsia 
from the old theological constraints. 
that transmitted the monarchis- 
tic-absolutist ideology In the 
Prance of that period, it was a 
motor of ideological preparation 
for the great revolution. 

It is crucially necessary that 
politico! economy occupy this 
position among the intellectuals 
as a science of the primary "forms 

'of existence" of man. as the 
science of the real relations of 

. men to one another, of the laws 
''and tendencies of the develop- 
ment of these relations. 

In reality, however, precisely 
the opposite tendencies can' be 
seen. Philosophy, psychology, 
history, etc.. in the imperialist 
period, are all equally concerned 
with playing down ' economic 
insights, with discrediting them 
as "superficial" and "unessen- 
tial". 

Social fetishes 

What is the result? The in- 
telligentsia, since they do not 
see through to the objective 
foundations of their own .social 
existence, in growing measure 
become victims of the fetishiza- 
tion of social problems. 

Examples of this can easily 
be given. I will discuss only some 
of the essential ones. Above all 
there is the fetishization of de- 
mocracy. That is, democracy 
for whom and is never investiga- 
ted. 

It is never asked what the real 

social content of a concrete de- 
mocracy is, and this, failure to 

question is one of the* main 
supports of the neo-fascism now 
readying itself. 

Then there is the fetishization 
of the longing for peace by the 
people generally in the form of 
an abstract pacifism, whereby 
the desire -for peace degenerates 
not orily into passivity, but even 
becomes a slogan for the amnesty 
of the ' fascist war criminals, thus 
facilitating" the pre-conditions 
for a new war. 



Next is the fetishization of the 
nation. Behind this facade 
disappears the distinction . be- 
tween the -just, national, life-in- 
terests of a people, and the agg- 
ressive tendencies of- imperia- 
list chauvinism.' It can easily 
be brought to mind how this fet- 
ishization "was directly- effective 
in Hitler's national demegoguery. 
It is effective today, too, in its 
direct form, but along with it 
there is a no less dangerous in- 
direct use of this fetishization: 
the ideology of a so-called ' supra- 
nationalism, of a world govern- 
ment above nations, especially 
in the U.S.A. 

Just as' Hitler's direct form 
sought a pax germanica for the 
world, the indirect form is mov- 
ing^ in the direction of a pax 
americano. both, it they realized 
themselves, would mean i the an- ■ • 
nihilation of all national self' 
determination, of all social pro- 
grass. t 

Finally, there is the fetishi- 
zation of culture.' Since Gobineau, 
Nietzscha. and Spengler, it has 
become fashionable to deny the 
unity of the culture of humanity." 

That this theory, viewed ob- 
jectively, is completely worthless. 
that- the present west europoan 
culture is deeply impregnated 
with russian ideological influences 
(and precisely in its most out- 
standing achievements) can be 
seen by the most superficial glance 
at today's cultural situation. * % 

It is important to see clearly 
what such theories signify in the 
social realm. Russian cultural 

development, climaxing with So- 
viet culture, today embodies the 
future arising from our cul- 
ture, just as the year 1793 did 
for all 'progressive Europeans in 
the 19th century. The fetishiza- 
tion of culture here masks the 
protest of what . is dying, es- ■ 
pecialjy in their awn culture, 
against what is pregnant with the 
future. 

Economic fetishes' 

i have seemingly deviated far 
from the topic of economy.* In 
reality, I have uninterruptedly and 



exclusively spoken about it. For 
what does fetishization mean 
here? 

It means that a given historical 
phenomenon is detached from its 
real social and historical basis, 
that its abstract concept (in most 
cases only some aspects of this 
abstract concept) is fetishized 
into purportedly independent 
being, into its own peculiar en- 
tity. The great achievement of 
genuine 6conomy consists pre- 
cisely in removing this fetishiza- 
tion, in concretely demonstrat- 
ing the meaning of a given histo- 
rical phenomenon in the total 
" process ' of development: what 
its past and future are. 

Thus, the "reactionary bour- 
geoisie" knows quite well why it 
seeks to discredit genuine eco- 
nomy through its ideologues, 
just as those participating in the 
Church reaction of the 16th to 18th 
centuries knew exactly why they 
fought against the new physics. 

Today it is in the life-interests 
of tha imp erialist bourgeoisie 
to annihilate the capability for 
so ciah historical orientation 
among the intelligentsia. Even if 
a considerable number of the in- 
telligentsia cannot be made into 
absolute adherents of the imperia- 
list reaction, they should at 
least be made to wander help- 
lessly about in an incomprehen- 
sible world without the ability for 
orientation in it. 

We must admit with shame 
that this manoeuvre of the react- 
ionary bourgeoisie has largely 
succeeded. They have enticed and 
misled large numbers of the best 
intellects. 

Many good representatives of 
today p s iniellig en tsia, in un con- 
scious support of this striving 
by the imperialist reaction, have 
even ' created ~a philosophy 
which attempts . to prove that 
•it is ' philosophically impossible 
to orient oneself socially. This 
line runs from the social agnos- 
ticism of Marx Weber to existed 
tiafism. 

Is this not an unworthy con- 
dition for the intellectuals? 
Have they attained their abili- 
ties, jtheir knowledge, their spiri- 



tual and moral culture— durin 
a turning point in the history of 
the world in which the fate of 
humanity will be decided, dur- 
ing which freedom and barbaric 
oppression will fight out their 
deciding struggle— only in order 
to ask^ with Pilatus: what is 
reality? And is it not unworthy 
of them to pass off this unknow- 
ing, this not wanting to know, as 
particular philosophical depth? 

We have attained our know- 
ledge, our spiritual culture, in 
order to understand the world 
better than the average man. In 
reality, however, we find a con- 
trary picture. Atnold- Zweig de- 
picts quite rightly an honest . in- 
tellectual who for years is taken 
in by every demegoguery of 
german imperialism, only to 
admit at the end that simple 
workers had clearly and correctly 
seen through these situations 
years before. 

Already many intellectuals 
today feel from where freedom 
and culture are really threatened. 
Man, with strong moral pathos, 
turns against imperialism . and 
against preparation for war. 
But our integrity as representa- 
tives of the intelligentsia de- 
mands from us that we create 
knowledge from this feeling. 
And this can only be accomplished 
through the science of political 
economy, through the economy 
of Marxism, 

The intelligentsia stands at a 
dividing point. Should we, like 
the intellectuals of France in the 
18th century, or those in Russia 
in the 19th, become path-break- 
ers and champions of a progres- 
sive turn in world history; or, 
like the german intellectuals of 
the first half of the 20th century, 
should we become helpless vic- 
tims, will-less helpers of a bar- 
baric reaction? 

It is obvious which course 
is worthy of the essence, know- 
ledge, and culture of intellectuals 
and which is unworthy. 

(though noli My, not th« mo- 
dern ixltumLal thiory of Mattow, 
Rogara and perhaps «van Adlaf 

(Chevroo) 
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f you arc given to believing that large-scale plots are 
being formed to oppose soda! change — you might turn 
very quickly to the daily newspapers for proof. 

Not to the news or editorial pages, prime candidates 
though they might be for such a theory, but to the comic 
section. 

Almost unanimously, the daily and coloured 
weekend comic strips have found some way to attack 
student radicals and the hippie sub-culture over the last 
year. While often supporting the war in Vietnam and 
mirroring the class distinctions of North America* 

And there are some reasons why it's' not so very 

funny. 

Buz Sawyer, Terry and the Pirates, Ltt Abner, 
Apartment 3-G, Smidgens, Flintstones, Wizard of Id, On 
Stage and of course Dick Tracy are a few of the common 
strips that have had their turn, sometimes many turns, 
attacking the two dissident groups. 

While hippies may get constant barbs thrown at 
them, Smidgens for one is always upset that they've 
picked his flowers to give away or that they smell so bad, 
the real attacks are saved for the radicals. 

And, in fact, those attacks have been so common 
that it's hard to put down to coincidence just because one 

believes there's no conscious plot. 

Indeed, there is some evidence to suggest that a plot 
is closer at hand than one might think. 

In 1966 the United States' leading comic strip 
writers were all summoned to a meeting with state 
department officials. 

The officials pointed out to them that they had an 
important part to play in formulating US public opinion 
on Vietnam. They were then asked to help support this 
policy. There was very little dissent expressed at the 

meeting: 

But this hardly explains their united stand on the 
wider aspects of the attack against social dissenters. 
Actually the explanation is closer to hand. . 

The comics are searching for stories based on the 
more unusual or exceptional things that pass by one's lift, 
for stories based on the bigger new^ events of the day, and 
for subjects it can ridicule. 

Comic writers on the average aic of course just that 
- an average group of people endowed with a little more 
creativity in a particular field. 

But when it comes to social consciousness and 
awareness there's no reason why they should be any 
different than the kind of people they work with - and 
the kind of neighbors their salaries place them besida — 
and indeed they're not. 

Al Capp responded violently on a recent panel show 
to the suggestion that he's changed from the anti-right 
political stance he'd shown a few decades earlier - that 
he'd gone over. 



by Stewart S«ce 
Canadian University Preaa 



"When American democracy was threatened by 
extremism from the right — by isolationism and 
conservatism - I attacked the right; now America it 
challenged by extremism from the left and 111 attack it 
and ex pose it just as vehemently/* Capp said. 

How much more representative a statement could 

possibly be collected from a person of Capp's economic 
and social position? Radical positions are attacked not on 
content but just for being radical. 

Capp wraps his attack on the student activists and 
hippie groups up in one group — Students Wildly 
Indignant about Nearly Everything, SWINE for short. 

The SWINE, who are always dressed poorly, and 

carrying meaningless signs, who have a constant entourage 
of flies and of course smell, allow Capp to include his 
attack on political activism and non-conformist youth 
cultures in one great parry of his pen. 

They march anywhere, always without reason, and 
are given to the crudest inconsistencies - Capp's main 
point. 

Carrying signs labelled "Non-violence," they will be 
violent - demanding better university education they 
have either never been to classes or are dropouts ~ calling 
for distribution of private property to the people they 
keep it all themselves or destroy it and of course, the 
means of producing ntore goods. 

Apartment £G has been much more subtle than. 
Capp — a man who hardly seems capable of subtlety. 

The comic strip about three young women living in 
an apartment together has just finished a series that 
involved the girls* . friendly next-door neighbor and 
confrere — Professor Papagoras (Subtle name, en&). 

Professor Papagoras had* just become acting 
president of his university when the local underground 
paper threatened to publish a picture of him with his arm 
around one of the 3-6 girls. 

The incident was originally harmless of course - but 
you know how pictures can look, * 

1 Papagoras stands firm through this and further trials 
though he does lose his calm just once when he strikes a 
;tudent t who had been previously attacking him in a 
demonstration, and hospitalizes the fellow.* 

During the crisis Papagoras* young assistant, who 
trusted and respected the underground journalists at first, 
comes to learn that high-sounding motives often hide very 
low goals and sneaky methods. Coming to his senses he is 
finally able not only to bring (he editors of the 
underground magarinc to justice, but also the 
unscrupulous political agitator who was really behind the 
whole thing from the beginning. 

And, if that's not enough, he captures the 
unscrupulous agitator just as he's about to do in a 
beautiful girl he had used to get Papagoras in a 
compromising situation - actually innocent but there 
were cameras again - for another attempt to destroy the 
man. 



There is no stated reason for all this — political 
agitators are known nowadays for wanting to bring down 
the country by destroying university presidents one by 
one and by using well-motivated though mis-directed 
young college students and junior faculty. 

The lessons that can be learned from this one 
"comic" strip series are unlimited. 

1. Good ideals, even when they are truly believed by 
most involved, are no excuse for any kind of extra-legal 
action because there are unscrupulous political agitators 
really manoeuvering the scene* 

2. We must not hesitate to attack those individuals 
who preach radical change even when it seems to make 
sense because there are deeper things hiding in the 
shadows. 

3. We must understand when the authorities are 
driven to violent action and know that they really regret 
it. 

4. We must realize that younger people, even 
faculty, are ted astray but most will return if handled 
firmly. 

5. We must overlook occasional extra-legal action on 
the part of the authorities because they are fighting such 
dirty underhanded opposition. 

6. We must remember that radical actions actually 
stop the changes the liberals wanted to make because they 
are busy doing battle and must give no ground- 
It tends to all seem fairly unimportant — hidden 

away in the back sections of our .newspapers, but it isn't 
really so. 

These comics will be part of the overall 
communication process that *will entrench in people's 

minds these views of what the new movements are all 
about. 

Combined with similar. distortions on the news 
pages and editorial pages, the comics will be. the method 
by which people are turned against even listening to the 
activists or the youth subculture. 

It wouldn't take any conscious plot - not. so long as 
this kind of distortion can happen so thoroughly - 
automatically. 

The comics of course have their own contradictions. 
It's inevitable because they take a liberal stance. 

Smidgens is a good example. 

Between complaining about the hippies the strip is 
constantly commenting on the alienation of modern life - 
of the common man's feeling of uselessncss. 

But no analysis is presented — there are no 
suggestions that there are real reasons for this situation or 
real cures. 

Like the other sections of the paper, the comics 
limit themselves to commentary on the phenomenal 
aspects of our life and its problems. They never seek the 
roots of those problems — they never suggest solutions. 

For seeking the roots of the problem is radicalism — 
better to have blind faith in the unstudied, mystified, 
process of the status quo. 
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'For all you bastards out there ' 

It's hard to be an FBI man, 
I mean, it's really a drag 

This Is the text of The pause of Mr. Claus, by Arfo Guthrie from Ms latest album, *Ario\ It should be- 
come as popular as Mice's R«*jr*nt on Guthrie's tint album, Thh one, however, runs only seven minutes, 
and f/fty seconds, while Alice's Restaurant ran eighteen minutes and twenty seconds. 

This next song we're going to dedicate to a great 

American organisation. I'd like to dedicate this to 
our boys in the FBI... 



Now wait a minute* It's hard to be an FBI man. 

I mean, first of all to.be an FBI man you have to 
be over 40 years old. And the reason is that it takes 
at least 25 years with the organization to be that 
much of a bastard... 

Now it's true, you Just can't join.,. You know, it 
needs an atmosphere where your natural bastard* 
ness can grow and develop and take a meaningful 
shape in today's complex society... 
* But that's not why I want to dedicate this song to 
the FBI. . 

I mean the job they have to do is a drag, I mean 
they have to follow people around, you know, that's 
part of their job, to follow me around, 

I'm out on the highway and I'm driving down the 
road and I run out of gasoline. I pull over to the side 
of the road. They gotta pull over too, make believe 
that they ran out... You know, I go to get some gaso- 
line, they have to figure out whether they should 
stick with the car or follow me. Suppose I don't 
come back and they're staying with the car. 

Or, if I fly on the airplane. I could fly half-fare 
because I'm 12 to 22, and they gotta pay the full 
fare... The thing is that when you pay the full fare, 
you have to get on the airplane first, so that they 
know how many seats are left over for the half- 
fare kids. And sometimes there aren't any seats left 
over and sometimes there are. but that doesn't 
mean you have to go... Well suppose that he gets 
on and fills up the last seat, so you can't get on, 
so he gets off. so then you can get on... And what's 
he going to do?... And well it's a drag for him. 

But that's not why 1 want to dedicate the song to 
the FBI. 

During these hard days, hard weeks, everybody 
always has it bad once in a while. You know, you 
have a bad time of it, and you always have a friend 
who that says 'hey man you ain't got it that bad, 
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his own life, is to bum a dime from somewhere, 
call up the FBI, say 'FBKthey'll say 'yes'), I dig 
Uncle Ho and Chairman Mao, and their friends 
are coming over for dinner'... Hang up the phone, 
and within two minutes— and not two minutes 
from the time when he hangs up the phone, but two 
minutes from when he put the dime In— they've got 
30,000 Teet of tape rolling; files on tape, pictures, 
movies, dramas, actions on tape; and then they 
send out half a million people all over the entire 
world-the globe— they find out all they can about 
this guy, 'cause there's a number of questions 
involved In this guy. 

I mean if he was the last guy In the world, how'd 
he get a dime to call the FBI? There are plenty of 
people that aren't the last guys that can't get dimes. 
He comes along and he gets a dime. 

I mean if he had to bum a dime to call the FBI, 
how was he gonna serve dinner for all those people? 
How could the last guy make dinner for all those 
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look at that guy.' And you look at that guy and he's 
got it worse than you. And it makes you feel better 
that there's somebody's got It worse thon you. 

But think of the last guy... for one minute, think 
of the last guy. Nobody's got it worse than that guy... 
nobody in the whole world. That guy, he's so low in 
the world, that he doesn't even have a street to lay 
in for a truck to run him over- 
He's out there, nothln's happenln' for that cat, 
and all he's gotta do to create a little excitement In 



people? And if he could make dinner, and was 
going to make dinner, then, why did he call the FBI? 

And they find out all of these questions within 
two minutes. And that's the great thing about 
America. . 

I mean, this is the only country in the-world— 
while It's not the only country in the world that 
could find stuff out In two minutes-but it's the only 
country In the world that would take two minutes 
for that guy. 

Other countries would say 'he's the last guy- 
screw *em\ 

You know, but in America there is no discrimina- 
tion, and there Is no hypocrisy because we'll get 
anybody. 

And that's the wonderful thing about America 
and that's why tonight I'd like to dedicate It to every 
FBI man in the audience. 

I know you can't say nothln', you know, you 
can't get up and say 'hi', 'cause then everybody 
knows that you're an FBI man. 

It's a drag for you and your friends; they're 
not really your friends, are they? 

So you can't get up and say nothin* cause other- 
wise you gotta get sent back to the factory, and 
that's a drag for' you and that's an expense for the 
government, and that's a drag for you. 

We're gonna sing you this Christmas carol, for all 
you bastards out there In the audience, called Tha 
pause of Mr. Cfaus, 



(Chevron) 



Why do you sit there so strange? 
ts it because you are beautiful? 
You mu§t think you are deranged. 
Why do police guys beat on.these guys? 

You must think Santa Claus wierd. 

He has long hair and a beard. 

giving his presents for free. 

Why do police guys mess with these guys? 

Let's get Santa Claus 'cause. . . . 

Santa Claus has a red suit: 

he's a communist, 

and a beard and long hair: 

must be a pacifist. 

What's in the pipe that he'fc smoking? 

Mr. Claus sneaks in your house at night. 

He must be a dope fiend: 

put your head tight. 

Why do police guys beat on these guys? 



Wafer colours display in galler 



The Cultural Affairs department 
Is sponsoring a display en- 
titled "Water Colours *69" 

This exhibition consists of 
thirty-Gve paintings selected 
from the 1969 annual show of the 
Canadian Society of Painters In 
Water Colour, a national organi- 
zation functioning from coast 

to coast 

The Canadian Society of Pain- 
ters In Water Colour was formed 
In November, 1925 for the prac- 
tice and encouragement of an 
art whose medium had been em- 
ployed in Canada for nearly 200 
years* The founding members 
were visionaries who believed 
that Canadian artists could ex- 
press themselves through* the 
delicate and subtle medium of 
water colour, as the Group of 
Seven had done In the denser 
medium of oils. 

After the preparation of a fi- 
nUl constitution, and under Do- 
minion Charter, this group was 
incorporated in 1936 as the of- 
ficial Water Colour Paintings 
Society In Canada, with Peter 
Haworth as ItspresidenL Throu- 
ghout its history, the Society 
has encouraged and supported 

members and aspiring members 
to participate actively in a pro- 
fessional community of artists 
for the continuance of an In- 
creasingly rare medium. 

Since the Inceptions the So- 
ciety, art has been experiencing 
drastic and accelerated change. 
And change is, of course, both 
necessary and healthy. After 
World War JTwo, a gurgeonlng 
of new concepts In a rapidly chan- 
ging world, and the discovery of 
new media, as well as other ar- 
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Ustic departures, influenced w&* 
ter colour painting* 

What constitutes a "Water co- 
lour" has altered with the chan- 
ging times. Many such works 
are now done In grouache or o~ 
paque colour; furthermore, 
chalks, pastels, was, Inks, acry- 
lics, and collage are employed. 
The' current exhibition at the* 
Laurentlan University Art Gal- 
lery will afford its viewers an 
opportunity to observe not only 
the .familiar, but also the new in 
the contemporary art scene. 

Tiny Alice 

"Tiny Alice" was presented 
by the University Players, atthe 
Quonta Region of' the Dominion 
Drama Festival in Espanola last 
week. The University Players 
had been invited to present the 
play, by the executive of the 
Quonta Region, when It was lear- 
ned that the planned presenta- 
tion by La Troupe Universi- 
taire would not be presented. 

The presentation was not en- 
tered as a competitive entry, but 
was put on as a courtesy per- 
formance* However the play was 
to have received both public and 
private adjudication at the festi- 
val. 

"Star Alice* was originally 
presented by the University Pla- 
yers at the Sudbury High School 
Auditorium last December. It 
received a very favourable res- 
ponse from the audience at that 
time and according to Rick Mar- 
wood of the University Players 
"It's going to be even better 
this time". 
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Vees win consolation 



U.B.C 107 laurentian 78 
Laurentian 88 Loyola 82 



by berk 



The players were keyed. But 
something was different. Instead 
of the confident smiles there were 
uneasy grimaces seemingly Imbed 
in the tense faces. In one minute 
the tlpoff, and thtVoyageurs were 
worried, almost scared. Then 
before you could say "Jump John 
lump" U.B.C* had Z quick points. 

The U,B.C. scoreboard Hashed 
like an advertisement for a dis- 
cotheque during the next 5 minutes 
as the Thunderbirds took a 19-5 
lead. 

The spectators who hadn't seen the 
Voyacers play previously got the 
impression - and Justifiably - 
that the fellas wearing blue and 
gold had first met and decided 
to go and play some basketball. 
But in journalistic fairness it must 

be stated that the U.BX, players 
contributed greatly to this impress- 
ion. First you were amazed at their 
defence. They seemed to have 
this little motto regarding defen- 
sive ball and stuck to it during 
the tournament; "The guy with the 
ball can go anywhere, as lout; as 
it is where we want him to." 
Don Lavigeur who had deflated 
many a similiar motto this year 
was helpless against the super- 
fast and super-smooth U.BX. 
guards; Alex Brjydeu and Ron 

Thorseii, 
Then you notice something else- 

U.B.C. is pulling down al- the re- 
bounds. But their team is not 
much taller than the Vees . 

The reason for the board strength 
becomes clearer every time the ball 

is put up. Coach Peter Mullins 
of the Birds emphasised position 
for rebounding strength. Attesting 
to this is the fact that 6'3"Boh 
Molinskl hauled down 21 rebounds 
while scoring 2G points as a sidelight. 
After finishing the half at 50- 
35 1 there was no question of. the 
outcome- However, the Vees 
did not quit even though they were 
having a most frustrating time of 

it. 

Ray Owens scored 17 points in the 

second half to bring Ids total to 
25, while Big John's 20 were 
evenly split. 

The V's did not play well, shooting 
32^ from the floor on good per- t 
centage shots. The defence was 
porous as is obvious from the 

lOTpolntsscored against them. But 
even if they had played their test, 
1 believe they still would have been 
thoroughly beaten. U.B.C. was 
much too strong for any Canadian 
team. 



We now come upon one ol this 
writers favorite subjects-"pride" 



The situation from the V ees'stand- 
point stands like this: A chance 
to win the National Championship 

is pone. The whole purpose of mind 
was dissipated. Instead of the wild 
cheers, national T,V« coverage 
and trophies, there would be only 
polite applause and little sensation- 
alism as the fans warmed up for 
the big one. It takes a very 
special team to adjust itself to 
these conditions, and dedicate 
themselves to provingthey deserve 
a better rating than the popular 
consensus approved. It takes a 
special kind of pride, it took the 
Laurentian University Voyagers. 
There was one player in part- 
icular who had something to 
prove. John McKIbbon had en- 
hcountered considerablecriticism 
during the U.^.C* game. John 
had had one of those off nights 

hitting only 8 of 2G (30%) from the 
floor. What made matters worse 
was the fact that most of these 
shots were close In high percent- 
age chances. So the big fella 
came to reprieve- himself and 
what a Job he did. He got his 
short hook working, dragged down 
1G rebounds and it was curtains 
for Loyola*Setup perfectly on many 
occasions by guards, Les Kennedy, 
Don Lavigeur and Cord Verge, 

John moved In close hooping 1G 
of 30 (53.3%). Sinking a pair of 
foul shots gave John 34 points, 
and a lot of deserving respect. 
Let us not be mislead to thinking 
that it was only John who came to 
play. The guards as already 
mentioned were prime factors In 
the win. Particular mention goes 
to the pepper-pot, who played 
his aggressive type of ballgame, 
giving some of the Loyola boys 
dizzy spells. He ended up with 
15 points hitting G of II in the 

Field Goal department. Verge 
scored 9, Kennedy and Ray Owens 
had e, Jim Hill hooped G, Uro 
Capi sank 4 t with Eric Pandke and 

Klaudlus IKuncevicius scoring 2 
apiece. As a whole the team shot 
a fantastic 50ft 3? of 74. 

The desire eminatlng from the 
team was obvious when one con- 
siders that the lead changed hands 
10 times. Each time the Vees 
got behind, their dedication nrew 

until the Warriors finally succum- 
bed. 

With that happy note the team 
ended Us season. Without press 
Ing the point, I would like to con- 
gratulate the coach Dr. Dewar 
and the team for their season' 
performance and particulalyy for 
the brand of courage and their 
desire they displayed against 
Loyola. 




Guards Don Lavigeur (5) and Les Kennedy (25) crash the offensive boards 




Loyola couldn't stop Ugo Capi 
illegally 




n 



Lavigeur eludes a check for 2 points 
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John McKIbbon showa hiaatuff for an easy basket 



Kennedy pots another basket 



Laurentian ski season finished 
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This past week-end was the* 
wrap-up for the Laurentian Ski 
team . Skiers and teams have 
been compiling points all season 
in the Northern Ontario Alpine 
Cup Series (for 5 man teams) 

Going into this week's action 
Laurentian was leading the South 
section, however al! the finalists 
reverted to zero points for the 
championship, as in hockey play- 
offs. In the final, held at Kana- 
suta Ski Hills, Rouyn Quebec, the 
Larder Lake Men's team took the 
trophy, and the Nickel Teen 
Girls won their section. 

The course was extremely icy 
and it took its toll as many 
competitors failed to finish. One 
of those was Laurentian member 
Peter Jackson who felt in the 
giant slalom, and who was dis- 
qualified in the slalom event. 

In the slalom event Mike Shon- 
iker came In twenty third, and 
Dave Dixon was next In at twenty- 
fourth. Dixon put together two 
runs in the Giant Slalom and came 
sixth, Shoniker was twelfth. 

Earlier, at the O.I.A.A. meet 
held at Bethany, Laurentlanplaced 
fourth behind York, Lakehead and 
Trent. Brian Cameron of Soo 
Aljtoma College of Laurentian 
who races for Laurentian In Un- 
iversity competition, and against 
the team in other competition, 
placed fourth in the giant slalom. 
Shoniker came tenth. 

In the slalom iPeter Jackson, who 
was later injured, came tenth and 
Dixon was nineteenth. 

Lome Luhta, the Nordic Special- 
ist, (cross-country) tookk that ev- 
ent. Shoniker was fourth, Dixon 
sixteenth, and Jackson nineteenth. 
Luhta also went to the 0. Q. A. A. 
moot, and took the event there. 

At the Lakehead Invitational, 
Laurentian was sixth with Cam- 
placing sixth in the slalom. On 
the giant slalom, Cameron was 
fifteenth, and Shoniker was in with 
a twenty-second place finish. 

The team was unable to enter many 

meets this year because of lack of 
funds, but are hoping to get a lot 
more next year. 

Due to an extensive recruiting 
drive there are expected to he both 
a strong men's and a strong wo- 
men's team next year with some of 
Northern Ontario's best known ski 
ers competing for Laurentian. 




Members of the team were Mike 
Shoniker, Dave Dixon, Peter Jack- 
son, Peter Adam and sometimes 
John McCtillough* 

The coach was Fred Beattie, and 
the technical advisor was Bob ro- 
gers. 
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Do you have room in your home for three wise 
men? 

They are B.F. Skinner, Seymo.ur Martin 
Upset, and Talcott Parsons. . .three of the wisest, 
most stimulating minds presently writing for 
American Empire. 

If you're teaching in a branch plant university,* 
we're sure you will want to have them around. 

These gentlemen have plenty to say about just . 
about any. topic you can think of; whether it's 
human behavior or politics or sociology. 

What's more they don't pussyfoot around — 
just straight from the shoulder talk about social 
control, behaviour modification and political 
modernization. 



In fact, they offer all the little tricks you need 
to keep your little corner of the Empire safe for 
American-style democracy. 
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■ We know what charmers these three wise men 
are. We're. betting that you'll be so taken in by 
them that you'll want' to 'meet: some of their 
friends. 

Robert A. Dahl, David McClelland, Kingsley 
Davis and Lucien W. Pye are just a samptag* 6f 
someof theother fine" authors we have worfctagfor 
us. -..',.■ 

And American Empire hasn't forgotten about 
you Canadian nationalists. 



In many,, Canadian universities, maybe even 

. yours, we 'are"*: hard at ,work tralriing,;native 

students'm 'the sHllsTmeyj wm^hee^- tojinterpi^ 

..thefr'8ocie^''from ; a^pomtrof:view'that'we!re;8ure 
• you "will like;- .-'-. ' ■'^■-.pl ..' -f\- ■■ >i^ ■-■■■■- 

Soon, right here in Canada, you'll be able to 

apply the ideas and techniques that have been 
proven so successful. in stifling dissent and 
propping up capitalism, racism and imperialism 
in the United States. . . /v"" 

/. - So, next time you draw up a required reading 
list, don't forget to include our wise men. 

Remember, the sun doesn't set oh. our Empire 
■' either. 



LET THESE 3 WISE MEN INTO 

YOUR HOME. 
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LATER, YOU MIGHT INVITE 

THEIR FRIENDS 
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